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Foreword 




F INANC IN(, higher EDUC'ATION for a growing number of 
young men and women in the face of steadily rising costs is 
t>ecoming a crucial problem in this country. This report is con- 
cerned with one major aspect of the problems : namely, what it 
costa students to attend college and where they get the money for 
this purpose. 

Next to the student and his family, those who finance, govern, 
am administer colleges and universities are most concerned lest 

the spiraling cost* make it necessary to continue raising tuition 
and fees until the usual clientele of an institution can no longer 
attend it. These persons are equally concerned that increased 
living costs at college may have the same effect. Within limita- 
tion^ set by an expanding economy, both th(»e who provide educa- 
tion and those who acquire it want to know the extent to which 
the*e increasing costs are inevitable and the bearing they mav 
nave on some of the cherished ideals 6f our American Way of life 
In an effort to throw some light on the character of the costs 
students incur in attending college and on their sources of income 
or this purime, the United Stat^ Office of Education in 1963 
stud^ied the problem as it was faced by full-time, single under- 
^aduate studfehts in 110 colleges that are located in 41 of the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. The names of these institu- 
tions, together with certain cost data, are shown in appendix B. 

This report presents an analysis of the data obtained from replies 
to a qu^tionnaire received from 16,316 students, a random sam- 
pling of thc»e attending what is believed to be a reasonably repre- 
sentative group of institutions of higher education. The implica- 
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tiona of the findinfrs should be of use to students and parent t<. 
those who govern and administer colleges, to public and private 
agencies, and to individuals who provide financial assistence to 
college students, to taxpa>*ers, and to th(«e who voluntarily aid in 
the support of higher education in this country. These implies 
tions should also deepien the concern of statesmen who see some 
of the bases of the doctrine of equality opportunitv jeopardized 
by the rising costs of attending college / 

Those who find the rep<irt of value should feel indebted to the 
students and the faculty coordinators in the 110 c(x>perating col- 
lej^es. They, and sometimes the families of students, devoted many 
hours to the production of the raw data from which the report was 
derived. While Ernest V. Hollis, Director, College and University 
Administration Branch, Division of Higher Education, conceived 
the project and iff respt)nsible for the report, almost every profes- 
sional and clerical member of the Branch had a hand in conducting 
Ihe study. Granville K. Thompson, Specialist for College Business 
Management (resigned), perfected the questionnaire and super- 
vised the collection and ^iting of student responses ; Robert E. 
Iffert, Specialist for Faculties and Facilities, designed the tabula- 
tion plan and supervised the statistical tabulation; Professor 
James A. Van Zwoll, University of Maryland, Henry M. Bain, Jr. 
(part-time staff members), and Dr. Fred J. Kelly, formerly As- 
sistant Commissioner for Higher Education, made first drafts of 
portions of the text and performed other valuable professional 
services in preparing the final typescript for publication. 


Lloyd E. Blauch 
AsAwtnnt Commissioner 

for Higher Education 
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chapter I 

. THE STUDY IN BRIEF 


H OW MUCH does it cosf an undergraduate student to attend 
college for an academic year ? Where does he get the money 
for this purpose? The answers depend on many variable factors, 
but the governing ones are the habits of the student himself, what 
region of the country he lives in, what the family income is, whether 
he commutes from home, and whether he attends a public or a 
private college. This report presents some composite answers to 
these and related questions. 

The itemized costs of attending college are commonly grouped 
under two headings : educational costs and living costs. This re- 
port lists tuition, fees, books, and instructional supplies and equip- 
ment as educational costs, and recognizes that no student pays all * 
that it costs the college to provide him the opportunity to get an 
education. It breaks living expenses into 16 categories that in- 
clude such major items as clothes, room, board, travel, and recrea- 
tion or entertainment. The cost for “formals" is sometimes 
greater than for fees. At tax-supported colleges, educational costs 
are one-sixth and living costs five-sixths of the total. The com- 
parable figures at private colleges are one-third and two-thirds. 

» • 

WHY THE STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN 

Almost everybody is interested for one reason or another in what 
it costs students to attend college. Inquiries come to the Office of 
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E^ucaUon from governors. State legislators, congressmen, Federal 
raecutive officers, foundation officials, private donors, and John Q. 
Citizen himself. Those who authorize or provide funds for the 
capital and cuirent budgets of colleges express a growing uneasi- 
ness over continued increases in the cost of providing higher edu- 
cation. And those who pay the bills for students are worried 
about spiraling educational and living costs. 

Boards of trustees and college administrators are equally con- 
cerned to know where capital and operating fund® areto be found, 
but they are even more worried about the prospect of having to 
raise larger proportions of these funds from students and their 
p^ents in the form of increased tuitfen ai^ fees, or through profits, 
(if any) from college auxiliary enterprise operations. They fear 
there is a very real danger of “pricing colleges out of the market” 

for superior students from families, with limited financial re- 
sources. 

Inquiries that come to the Office of Education from prospective 
allege students in low family-income groups express a deep-seated 
fw that they may not be able financially to attend any college, let 
alone the college of their choice. Farsighted college leaders of pres- 
ti^ institutions share these anxieties and are taring to ameliorate 
the situation locaUy through national and regional scholarships. 
They hope these airongements will bring to the, college a repre- 
Mntative cross section of qualified American youth and prevent it 
from becoming a center only for especially favored economic seg- 
ments of the population. 

The legion of individuals, philanthropic organizations, govern- 
mental agencies, and business corporations that provide schoUr- 
ships, loan funds, and other forms of student aid are vitally inter- 
ested in helping the individual overcome financial barriers to attend- 
ing the college of his choice. Insurance companies, savings and 
loan associations, banks, and many other types of financial orgmniza- 
ttons that encourage famiUes to establish prepayment and other 
forms of savings accounts for sending Joe or Betty to coUege have 
pressed an interest in data for planning purposes. The extent 
to which such plans may already be in use is sugg^^ by the con- 
siderable percentage of student income that now derives from long- 
term savings. ^ 

While not a reason for making the stu^, the Office of Education 
has had, since this project was announe^, a steady stream of- 
coTOpondence f^ business organizations that are interested in 
Mling college students everything from typewriters to tuxedos. 
The annual auxiliary services budgets of colleges suggest that this 


market aggregates nearly $600 million directly, and the spending 
pattern of students indicates this market is worth several times as 
much to college-town and home-town stores. * 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The character of the inquiry is shown specifically in the schedule 
of information asked of students, which is reproduced as Ap- 
pendix A of this report. Sporadic inquiries concerning these mat- 
tera have been made from time to time at individual colleges and 
universities. A few interinstitutional studies have been under- 
taken. But in the long history of higher education, this bulletin 
reports the first Comprehensive study of the costs to undergraduates 
of attending college and of the sources of student income. 

In order to get a noup homogeneous enough to make compari- 
sons m^ningful, it Was necessary to limit the collection of data 
to full-time Undergraduate students who were either single or not 
living with spouses in 1952-68. In order to get a manageable, 
statistically random sample within this group, the study was lim- 
ited to 16,316 students from 110 colleges that are located iii 41 
States and the District of Columbia. The method of choosing the 
sample of students and of colleges so they would be fairly repre- 
sentative is described in some detail in Appendix C of this report. 

Appendix C tells how the study was conducted, points out some 
of its limitations, and suggests some precautions that should be 
observed when examining, interpreting, or applying its factual 
findings. It is especially important to remember that the figures 
on student expenditures and sources of income are based, for the 
most part, on carefully verified estimates rather than on actual 
budget records. Student estimates in most cases were double- 
checked, first by the family and then by the faculty coordinator 
whose nime is shown in Appendix B. The precaution is important, 
nevertheless, for otherwise it is easy to be deceived by the impres- 
sion of absolute accuracy which figures tend to convey. 

Also, as explained more fully in Chapter II, the student sample . 
used was somewhat overweighted in favor of the less expensive 
institutions. The average total cost figure used in this report is 
probably about |85 under the 1952-63 average that would have 

resulted from a more accurate sample of the Nation's 1,886 col- 
leges. 

While they are not within the scope of this^study; it is recognised 
that factors other than costs have an important bearing oh whether 
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youth attends a particular college or any college at ail 
Individual and family motivation, for example, may be as impor' 
taut as-money in determining whether many qualified high school 
graduate attend college. The fact that thrihftha SthediHd,^:, 
o parents in executive and professional occupations attend col- 

wnlT *•'<>“ P*""** are sen,,. 

** ‘‘‘"’'■•“aaa *" family 


SOME OF THE FINDINGS 

The deUds on what it coat undergraduate students to attend 

col e^ m 1962-53 and on the «urce» of their budgeted fundi ," 

this purpose are reported in the two succeeding chapters. It is 

^|ble to re^rt here only some of the major flndings by com- 

paring student budgets, by some graphic pictures of major items 

th *"*' expenditure, and by further highlights on 

some of the specific major findings. 

Ap^ndix B shows the range of average student budgets 
among e 110 participating colleges was from $676 to $3,101 
In other words, it cost the average student nearly five timm as 
much to attend the costlier of these two institutions. It may be 

teZ T- «>e spec. 

>‘“<*ent spending ranged from an austere 
economy budget of $200 to a luxury budget of $6,600 for 

i"^''* *''® ""‘'ergraduate education does 

not nec^rily increase with its cost, no discerning student or 
hm family should choose a college mesely because it is inexpensive, 
^e eirtra cost, if any, of attending an institution that has supe- 
frlm1X*"“ i*"*' “"‘“‘•"‘"P* instructors can often be repi^l 

dlTiort » "• 'T"’* ^ following gra. 

dilation. It IS not necessary to enroll at a nationally known 

prestige institution to obtain these advantages. 

What ronatitutes economy, average, and luxury student budgets 

whlre ”'****K J" ‘‘“'llfet St the col^ 

where the average budget was $676 might be considered an econ- 

WM average student bu^ 

f " »f «><• report an economy budget 

^ "'•* falls within the loWest fourth of thm 

60 d" i""**** fhat fall* within the middle 

^“‘'*** ®"* **“* '*"» within the upper 
roorth of all student budgets. • 

How do students stoy In college on economy budgets? The an- 
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.swers are as varied lie the persons and fltuations involved To 

town tn-M not follow athletic teatas on out^f- 

town trips. Snacks, refi;Mhments, formals, and entertainment 
generally have a small plSr^ their budgets.'^lf they are com 
muting students, they walk to college, usf a bicyc e or comrn 
earner, and bring their lunch fr^m home. If they live on ^Zus 
IPR«^ 7"^ expensive rooms, eat moderate amounts oAhe 

• h ^ ®*P«nsive foods at the least expensive establishments and 
ey often economize furtlwr by wearing some of their leftover 
mihUry clothing. On th^educational side they tend to avoid 

oXThieh tr“T ‘•’'y •>“y equipment 

l It Tt charges special fees. They often depend 

on the library for textbooks and when they buy them they are 
always second- or third-hand. Thejralso stay within th^ir austere 
economy budgets by borrowing typewriters and by not taking 
valuable costly educational tours. ^ 

' Composite pictures of the spending pattern of the average 

«*-> 

6 jn the succeeding section and table 1 of chanter II 

I and those on luxury 

h»lf n/ fk ** **^***. aPanding spectrum of the middle 

f.r . *^*“*’" *” ‘•’a “aat luxurious budget 

for ^mple, wm, nearly four times as la,«e as the l^t tte 

. ^^anaa- Without being ostentatious studenU on luxury budgets 

wm much more lavish than the average student in spending on 
■ commercial entertainment, snacks, drinks and 

on luxury budgets soent 
more for clothes, recreation, tuition, and rfcm and board «f.n 

economy or average students. Those on ploet budmts ^ 
surprised to «nd that what they conside?S^ • 

J?! aeem especully extravagant to them%o make 
a Capitol expenditure of $66 a month for an automobile 

P ying ito current operating costs for campus use for trinn ' 

and for Weekend travel to the largest nearbv eitv m a • ***' 
cameras and TV as.^. *“*^»*®\"«*rDy city. Hi-fi receivers, 

This summary on major findings now turns to 11 irranh. g.yi.is.k 
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hiKiirt* 4 iw)lflte8 from total expendil^»> ihr four Iarf{#*8l 
expeuKe items, and shows the mean expenditure for each 
Item by students from families having incomes of the 
amounts indicated on the base line of the figure. 

Differences between the patterns of spending by men 
and women stand out clearly. While the tuition an.l 
fees of women from low-income families were lower than 
those of men, the lines cross as families reach about 
$8,000 of income per year. When the highest family- 
income group i,, reached, the women were found in high 
tuition institutions to a far greater extent than the men. 

Almost the same shift is seen in the amounts spent 
for hoard and room. .Tliese charges were higher in insti- 
tutions where tuition was higher. 

Only for recreation were the men's expenditures 
^cater than women's among students from all family- 
income groups.' That is to be expected. For clothing, 
women spent more than men. That, also, is to he ex- 
pected. The extent of difference, however, may he a 
little surprising. 
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Figure 6 highlight! the fsct that tumon and f^es account 
for the primary difference in costs \>f attending private 
and public colleges. It breaks 1952-53 mean current 
expenditures into several components, and shows them 
separately for public and for private institutions. While 
expenditures at. private colleges were larger than at pub- 
lic colleges in all cMegories, except books, the difference 
is pronounced for tuition and fees. The average tuition 
and fees at public institutions in 1952-53 appropriated 
1225, while at private institutions it was $550. 
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Figure 8. compare! the arorage income of studenti, that is, the 
estimated amounts they had to spend* with the amounts. they 
actually spent. ^Hiese hems for 1952^3 are diown for men and 
wpmen separately. 

It will he noted that out of budgets aywaging approximately 
$1,550 for men, and $1325 for wraien, the students had balances 
at the end of the year 4^ abonr$f5 and $50 respectively. Many 
students, of course, overq>ent their budgets, but persons who 
tend to suspect iirei^oUiSdlity in youth may be pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that, on Uie overage, college st^ents do as well as 
the average adult in keeping dieir budgets balanced. . 
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Figure 11 showB average amounts contributed to students by 
parents from families of varying incomes. If f amil y income 
approximated $2,000, parenU contributed around $400 toward 
the expenses of a son or daughter in college, if the income was 
$15,000, the contribution was aronnd $1,400, approximately the 
average total expen<bture of a stadent It will be noted that the 

average family in the lowest family*income group dev<Hed about 
a fifth of iu income to its child in college, while the average fam- 
ily in hi^er income groups used less than a tenth of its income 
for this purpose. 
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HIONLIOHTS OF THi STUDY 

The findings brought out in the foregoing graphs are supple- 
mented, and certain conclusions and interpretations added in the 
numbered, summarizing paragraphs of this section of the report 
I What students spend for a year in college is largely governed 
by two clusters of more or lesa independent social and economic 
forces. The matrix of one is in the mores and economics of the 
home and community in which the student formed his spending 
habits. The second has its matrix in campus tradition's and usages 
sanctioned by college officials, but Urgely controlled by student 
groups. A student feels distinct pressure to observe these campus 
financial folkways if he is to be accepted by his close im ori atee. 

Accordingly, many of the motivations and usages which affect 
student spending significantly are sc^ rather than academic in 
nature. The student and his family have primary responsibility 
for the amount and character of most of his expenditures, and 
they can influence such spending through conditioning the student 
socially in his formative years, and through the choice of the col- 
lege he attends. This, of course, does not free those who govern 
and administer a college from responsibility for continuous study 
^ and regulation of practices of academic and campus life that deter- 
mine coots for the average student Attendance at any college is 
almost certain to modify the pattern of spending to which a stu- 
dent has been accustomed in precollege years, but whether he lives 
at a given college on an economy, average, or luxury budget is 

largely determined by fafi^iy income and personal habits and 
ideals. ^ 

The following statements summarize and highlight findings on 
the pattern of student spending : 

was the cost of living at college rather than educational 
costs that made it so difficult for low-income fai^lies to finale 
attendance of a son or daughter at most colleges. . Living costs 
consumed flve-sixt^ of the average budget of students who at- 
tended public colleges, and two-thirds of the budget of those who 
attended private institutions. 

2. While the living costs of students who attended private col- 
l^es were consistently higher on each item of expenditure, tuition 
and related educational costs were the primary cause of higher 
studmit budgets at these iimtitutions. The mean of current ex- 
penditures for both purposes at private coUeges in 19S2-68 was 
11,674, and at pubUc collages was |1,120, but tuition and fees con- 
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stitut^ one-third of student budfreta at the former and leas thai 
one-sixth at the latter type of institution. 

3. More than half of the students who participated in the stud.\ 
spent money durii^ the year for items that had more than 1 year’s 
use and, therefore, were classified as capital rather than current 
expenditure. These expenditures covered such educational items 
as typewriters, slide rules, scientific or musical instruments, and 
such other items as cameras, hi-fi sets, and automobiles. Such ex- 
penditures avera?ed*^16S per student and incr^sed mean current 
budgets 10 to 16 percent. 

4. Mean total and mean current expenditures of single full-time 
undersrraduate students attending private institutions were highrat 
in junior colleges, lowest in 4-year liberal arts collies, with pri- 
vate universities in between. In pubUc colleges, the comparable 
figui^ on student spending show technological institutions high- 
est, junior coll^p^ lowest, and publie-imiversitiee in between. 

6. White on an average women spent than men for attend- 
ance at coll^, failles and relatives provided a larger proportion 
of their budgets. This may account for the widely held belief 
that it costs more to send a girl than a boy to college. Women from 
high income families, however, did spend more at college than men 
from the same family income bracket. 

6- Hie pattern of spending of men and women differed signifi- 
cantly on only four items : clothes, recreation, room and board, and 
tuition and fees. Except for tuition and fees, the pattern of spend- 
ing of students attending private and public colleges did not differ 
g^tly. 

7. Both the mean total and mean current expenditure per stu- 
dent were highrat in the New England region, followed in a descend- 
ing order by the North Central, Western, and Southern regions. 

8. The student spending least in 1962-68 had a budget of $200 
for the school year, and the one spending most had a budget of 
$6,600. The spending of the middle half of the students, however, 
ranged between $816 and $1,708. Luxury budgets at most insti- 
tutions reQuired tiiree to four timra as much money as economy 
budgets. And while students who lived in their parent’s hmnes 
tended to have smaller cash budgets, when their unbudgeted ex- 
penditures were added, the financial advantage of living at home 
white attending college was questionable. 

White the analysis of sources of student inctnne did not reveal 
a master plan for raising budgets, it did pinpoint the relative 
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importance of the J 4 major sources studied. It indicated that stu- 
dents relied mainly on parents, other relative?, and themselves for 
their college income. The amount the family contributed was 
closely related to family income and number of additional children 
in the family. The pattern of income sources did not vary, though 
amounts coming from each did, appreciably for students attending 
public as contrasted to th<%e attending private colleges. 

Continuing the highlight summarization, and considering fur- 
ther the source of funds used by students in financing their college 
expenses, we find that : 


9. Budgets of the 16,316 participating students in 1962-63 
ranged from low budgets of |200-^16, and average budgets of , 
?816-|1,708, to high budgets of $1,708-$6,600. (The money re- 
quired for a year in coll^ doubled between the school years 
1939-1940 and 1966^-67.) 

10. Parents and relatives, together, provided from current funds 
twc^lffths of the budgeted income of students. Another one-flfth 
of it was provided from savings, probably arranged mostly by 
parents and grandparents. 

11. Students financed over one-fourth of their budgets from 
money they earned during the summer and the school year. Two- 
tW^ of the men worked during the school year, earning an average 
of J486 ; half of the women were also employed, earning an average 
of 1266 per year. 

12. Scholarships, veterans' benefits, loans, gifte, and miscel- 
laneoM sources together accounted for only 18.2 percent of stu- 


13. Men spent more than women in attending college. Usually 
tee extra money came from their own earnings and from loans. 

Women earned less and borrowed less than men in getting funds 
for college. 

14. While a larger proportion of men than of women had trust 
funds, savi^ accounts, and other forms of long-term savings 
on which they could draw, the mean amount per student that 
women received from thepe sources was greater than for men. 

16. Even though scholarships provided sUghtly less than 6 
****^I? income of all students, they made a significant 

contribution to the income of the 21 percent of the students who 
receive^ scholarships. In proportion to their numbers, women 
received more schoUrships than men, but the mean size of awards 
to men was larger. 


/- 
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16. While the size of undergraduate scholarship awards reported 
ranged from a few dollars to |4,800, the median of those controlled 
by colleges was only |218, and by outside agencies was *268 
Freshmen revived more scholawhips but smaller awards than 
sophomore, juniors, or seniors. Students from low-income fami- 
h^ who tended to enroll in low-cost colleges, receive smaller 
scholarships than students from high family-income groilpg. 

17. Students attending private colleges received more scholar- 
ships and lar^r awaits than did those attending pubUc colleges, 
but the awards ,n private colleges did not equal the tuition and 
fees of those who received them. Neither were the awards large 
enough to equal the differential between tuition and fees charged 
students at private and at public colleges. 

P®**^^”* ‘heir budgets 
through loans from the college, from individuals, and from organ- 

frOT Lm *’"^**** 

thta .‘S'" ”1"“ *"•“"*» *"<' “ncImioM of 

thB rtudy are on the daU provided by a aampUng of full- 

students. There ie need for 
married and living with spouses, and of costs to part-time under- 

for a^nding graduate and professional schools, similar to those 
^ntly comply for dental students.! There is, moreover, a 
nerf to detemine trends in student costs at aU levels by lopeatlng 
at intervale improved versions of thisatudy and of those proposed 


TRENDS IN COSTS OF ATTENDING COLLEGE 

Costs of attending college in 1967 are, of course, higher than the 
flgu.« reported he,*. The best available measui;i f*^tl^ 
tteincrem are the widely used Coet-of-UvJng Index of the Bureau 

"Trei^^n T*^®® Ji** ®‘*‘“ 0»%**M!«mtlon study. 

Trends in Tuition Charges and Peesi" (ae^blistraphy,) Thise 

*id«*foi1. i““* i"®'"* **“ thJ wt of IWw 

»ndex for items important to student living coEts increased R iJIT 

cent, and that the increase in tuition aM fees avera^in^perclmt 

iCtuta^lSSif 1*^^^ Ho-Studiptta ry»n^TMr D«t1 Mue.tio«. Chi«ir> 


Tw nuoY m Miip _ 

It 

in public and private coilegee. When theee factora are applied to 
the m«n currept expenditures per etudent, the 1957 cost of httond^ 

per"^wbtti^tr,s::Lr,o; 

PEred to SI in iqro so rm. ^ ^ Sl>493 e 8 com- 

collegee woitld he 

who have a professional interest in studying student ex 

r"*** "r" *■“ ‘"‘‘Fee'Ll tit 

coet^f-hvin? and tuition factors employed in makina the 196? 
pr^ioim. it ie^ible to estimate relative c«to ft JH 

erStte “ <• coniid- 

and the print I**®’* 

In January 1940, the Bureau of Labor Statistics ro«w 

at^l7 8 ” beginning of 1967 it stood 

period Artii^ **** "®**’*y doubled in this 

I»n^. Actually it more than doubled in the items nf 

budiitf’ 'poih*"'’ 

prevtousivttod «L“”f Education study 

S o increased 89 percent in 

public colleges and 83 percent in private colleges 

lei a^ *1^" “y"**"™ *" IMO at »747 in public col- 
leges and $1,023 in private colleges. Confidence in tba loin 

cumnt eiwendlture Jgur. for public colleges ta lrll bvT 

in mo oT^sld* tr ” *''*“** ““ P*'' atudl 

in i»4U or.$673 and a 1952 cost of $1,446. 
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STUDENT EXPENDITURES FOR ATTENDING 
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based, as is explained in Appendix C, over-represents pertain 
groups in the college population, and under-represents others. 
This is documented for each type of college in Table II of Ap- 
pendix C and is further explained thej:^. If one multiplies the 
mean student expenditure for each tjrpe of institution (Table 3) 
. by the proportion of the total college population' attending that 
type of institution, (Table II, Appendix C) he will arrive at a 
mean per stpdent expenditure figure that is more representative 
of the Nation as a whole. -The mean total current expenditure 
thus obtained is $1,385, instead of the $1,800 figure uiwd through- 
out this report. One should, therefore, keep in mind the likeli- 
hood that nationwide mean expenditure and income figures used 
in ^his report have been consistently underestimated, because of 
the imp«*fection of the sample of studmts used. 


CAPITAL, CURRENT, AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Students were asked to list capital e:|^lSenditures apart from 
specified categories of current expenditures.* This permitted the 
exclusion from normal costs of attending college such extraneous 
capital purchases as ^tomobiles and engagement rings. Accord^ 
ingly, most tables in Oiis report that show costs of attending col- 
lege are based on current expenditures alone. Nevertheless, since 
the mean total expenditure per student was $1,888 and the mean 
current expenditure was $1,800, in order to get a true picture of 
the money parents and others provided the average stodeut, one 
should add approximately 7 percent to each figure in tables based 
on current expenditures alone. This precaution should be held 
in mind in examining all current expenditure tables. 

More than half (66.4 percent) of the students listed capital 
expenditures, and those who made such purchases had a 
penditure of $168, which is 11.7 percent of their total expendi- 
.tures. Appendix B shows the number of students involved, and 
the current and total expenditures per student by colleges and by 
States. ■ . 

Capital expenditures by students ran the gamut of items young 
men and woi^en purdiase wh^er they are at home, are gainfully 
employed, or are attending college. There was a preponderaiice 
of educational aids that might be expected to remain in use 
throughout a college career and. perhaps, latei^. These included 
typewriters, calculating machines, slide rules, scientific and mnsi- 


'8dd ium S3, Appendix A. 
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Ml inat^ento, and individoal art and j)hyalcal eduction equip- 

such itom aa radio and TV aeta, recorders, cameraa. Jew- 

dry, and automobiles. One student bought an airplane tor per- 


COMPARISONS OP CURRENT EXPENDITURES BY SEX 

“"“I" ““P‘ ‘n ‘he 

|16,(K)^d-up bracket spent less than men. Their average 
«r«i »l,240 Mmpared rrtth »1,887 for meq. The foregoing stahL 
ment does not ne^rlly mean, however, that in the same allege 

proportion of women than 
of men atonded low^»st public and private colleges. Table 1 
rtoTO that w<^n,wnatltutod only 88.7 percent of aU students. 

TOey however, 44.4 percent of all students from 

the under>$S,000 family-incoBie sroup. p 
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4200^,600 per student, end the range of the middle 60 peieeni 
™ 11,708. This shows clearly that averages are 

grea^ influenced by the wide range of the upper quarter of 
spenders Moreover, one should always keep in mind that the 
range of individual spending in a givmy college was frequently 
greater than tiie range of institutional avenges. 

The Md mean date in Table 1 indicate that freshmen 

spend less, ^ut the range of spending of the middle half of the 

eophomores, juniors, or seniors. And 
wWle the highest mean spending is done by the junior class, its 

/(middle half) of spending is not as high as 
that of the aenior claas. 


cumm DCMNDiTuifs n «ioiom ano rbds 

While stupes on the mig^tion of college students show that 
80 percent attend college in the State where their parents ^flde 
it to nonetheless important to know something of the variation in 
costs of ^tending college in different sections of the country 
appe^ B ^ows thm variations State by SUte with a summar}^ 

meagemess of the nati<^nal sample precluded 
making valid comparisons among the States. 

Table 2 r^rds regional variations in current expenditures per 
student in ^t major flelds of study. The last line of flgures*Tn 

erpenditureT^ 
***• regional variations from it The 
Wg^per stadent mm expenditure (|l,676)'was in the North- 
east, whw private ooDeges predominate, and the low^ ($1,184) 
was in the ^uth, where public colleges predominate, wheie 
ty*NSe«.^^**”*** tow-cost colleges attraded predominantly 

Ksh^ not be inferred, however, that this difference was due 
entirely ^ th^sjrt that pnbUcly supported colleges are less expen- 
sive for. the stadent Wffeiwices in cost of iwi 

toJTfai dLSSUfY were also important fac 

tp^ determining 

sipiifl^ variations in regional spen^ by students 
onerg^ w^ the data were amOyaed hy flelds of study, the varia-. 
tions w^ due n^ often to types of histitntion than to flskb ir 

gsQgra^tore^<^ For instancy in educstlott and the imin^. 

to (the two fleUs of study in table 2 showing the gieato ha. 
tional and regional variance) differences in student spending wtm 
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W8W that most students nisjorin* In education 

Is S“® low<ost private institutions and most 
stadents i^oriiw in the humanities were enroUed in hich-eost 

Md .pnbU^colle*es. Said another way, the diiferS^ 
between education and the humanities 
taetitutioo, say Fotdham University or 

ties, but only I1.0S9 a year to study in the fleM of education. . 

to be observed when.interpret- 
sSSi**5iSl.i***^ 2 is to avoid the assumption that because a niven 
t^ ^ •‘“^nt more in one of the four regions 

^»^er thto necessarily Indicates that a superior quX of 

Very few people’lmSdi^ 

were Hlf* *f *" for example, in the Northeast 

*? proy sma offersd in the North Centtal States 
m^ lmc awstmlents spent more attend 

• proportion of student costs are dstsr- 

W)l. 2 wme hitroduowl to ertsMsh 
^ of tiM studiot sample when >nAiy Bed by ^ iahfa. 

C«>ta»» 2 «Kl 8 shcc, tbs smnpls to bo sdsw-iS; 
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parisons, and columns 4-7 indicate its relative ad^uacy in each 
region. From column 4, for example, it may be noted that tho 
Northeast is under-represented in the field of agriculture an<l 
over-represented in the humanities. The general adequacy of the 
student ^ple by regions and by types of colleges is shown in 
mo;-e detail in Table II, Appendix C. where it is compared with 
all undergraduates of 1961-62. 


CUtKINT EXPiNDITUU iY PUCf OF RISIDtNCE 

m 

Where a student lives at college is generally accepted as a major 
factor in determining what it costs him to attend college. There- 
fore, students were asked to state their place of college residence 
(Item 11 of Appendix A) so that total current costa could be 
tabula^ against place of residence at the major tfepes of public 
college^. The finding are presented inTable 3 

iJrT individual Institutions, 

indicate that there may be some truth in the assertion that the 

cost of Mgh living rather than the high ^t of living is leading^ 
some alleges to price themselves out ofjjle reach of their normal 
cmistituency. Such colleges are losing'^r reputation for “plain 

3^"*^ At any rate, the wide variation in 

Uviiy c^ on different campuses of similar prestige and program 
are hard to explain on any other basis. 

tn^tioiul w»y college officiale have nacted to theee 
pnblcra erano^c dlfferencee among stndenta haa been to aa- 
art ^ able bat, financially dlaadvantagad lower quarter of the 
^ ^"cauonal cceta through achoUrahipa and loan., 
a^ to hdp wia Uving coata through wort opportunitiea and aub- 
aiaton^^el houalng. At the aame Ume they have allowed the 
financially adnntaged upper aegment of the cUentele oiaogh'of 

«";5»“"»nt to be in keeping with the atandarda 
of Uving to which th^ were accustomed at home. It is this lat> 
ter provision which may call for the most searching review 
MMy thoiyhtful people beUeve pubUcly supported colleges 
sh^ te M frs« is pqbUc high schools are of tuition, fees, and 
^er educational costs that are charged to the student They 

embracing at 

least toe 18th and 14th grades, should be within conimutiiig dis- 
tanee for essentiaUy all high school graduates. Some advocates 
the eon^unity college as the instrument to equaUxe higher 
educational opportunity appear to assume that toe expenses of 
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Wgh ^od or college students living with their families are 
limited to the coet of their food and clothing. 

\ Gregg and Schultx.(Me Biblic^rraphy) have documented the 
fallacy of this aMumi^on for high school students, and this re- 
port rev^ similar evidence for college ntudenta. . In addition 
to room, board, medical, and other expenses paid by the families 
of public high school students in Wisconsin, famiUes had a mean 
toUl per pupil expenditure of approximately |126. This ap- 
proximated the family contribution made ta the 10 percent of 
college students in this study who received the smallest amount 
of parental assistance. 

H^nomically dludvantaged funiUea in this country provide 
»n inc^n* proportion of our colIo(« students. At present 
nwly half of our students ««ie from 6-member famiUes whose 
total income is under |6,000. It is, therefore, incumbent on col- 
lege ad^nistrators to find ways to keep"required costs as low 
as possible, and to popularize the simple life on the campus. 


COSTS AT K>UR TYPfS OR RiSM>INCE 

The comparisons in columns 6 and 9 of Uble 8 of the total cur- 
rent expenditures of students who cmnmuted from home and of 
those who lived in college dormitories show a difiTerential in favor 
of commuters of |824 in public coU^res and I486 in private col- 
leges. “savings” were markedly less than the costa of 

room and board shown in table 4. This suggests that commuting 
students spent more on some items of Uble 4 than studenU who 
lived in dormitories. A spot check of budget^ of dormitory and 
rommuting respondents indicated that commuters spent more for 
tr^porUtion, clothes, 4nd commercial types of entertainment 
and only one-third as much for food, as studenU who Uved away 
from home. - . ^ 

^ than one-fourth 

(27.6 percent) of all participating college studenU lived at their 
parents’ hcraes. 'The reason a larger peroenUge of privaU (80.7 
percent) than public (26.1 percent) coUe^ studenU commoU 
from home is because privaU universities and technological In- 
stitutions tend to be located in urban centers. SUte universities 
and knd-ffrant on the hand, tei^ tp be *^amaD-town’’ 

and “open-country” institutions. Pew public cmnmuniU ocdlegee 
were included in the sample. Ihs factor of location also explains 
in part why the public universities, technological institutions, ind 








tlM pnviit* bberal collejw. and junior collegM had inch largo 

•nroltoent Uving In dormitorieo (Ubie 8 , 
column 81. 4 thio connection one alao ahould note (UbIe S, 

rJT • proportion of DubUc a! of 

* 1 “ *” *• »' “<* “ of ‘•ble 8 include 

aH current ^ta of attending college, rather than juat the coat of 

r«™ and board, they provide aome index of the relative' coaU 
of the four typee of atndent reaidencea. For alLcollegea together 
total cu^t e^ndlturea were higheat for amenta who b^ in 
fraterniUea and aororlUea, with dormitorlea, otl^privat^ homea 

Mnt't^*t ''k““ * deooendlng o^^r. It ia aignlB^ 

II f® “<* “ of Ubie 8 on expendituree of atudenta who ' 

w f”**™****". oororiUea, and aimilar atudent cluba, indicate 
(« * * f"*" ^portion of pubUc than of privatTcollege atudenta 

*" “'ooo more expenaive 
fadliaoB. HowevOT, the average ex|tenditurea of atudenta in fra- 

inotituOona were markedly 

an?“ ‘"'T Inrtitiitiona, a difference greater than 

the difference in tuition and fees. 


MAJOK ITEMS OF CIMEENT EXfiNDITURES 

Table 4 itemizea the apendinar of pubUc and private colleire 

^te of H** “"® *" "■* ^**^' 0 ** differencea in 

OTto of attending each type of inatituOon. Student apending at 

l^ominantly by Uegnes tended*to be on a 

r »»»at«tiona attended, predominantly by whitea. 

^0' Nogro 

I**’’*,/ “'“"‘o of atudent 

J*^*®*!* . ooU^ attend predominantly by Negroea, thie 

appropriate place to compare jthe total apend- 

of the grot® with Urn naUdnal aad^ 

^ wm 1.7M atutota in the Negro inaUtuZia groJpTw 
the re m a inin g 18,868 •^odanta in non-Negro inatitotiona, 67 ner 
w? in pahKe and 48 percent in private 

Where the nationai ample apent 11388 for all ptnpoaea and 81.800 

for cu^t item., the ife,«, grorip apant wK 
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apectively. The comparLuve economic standards of the two 
races in the South becoijies apparent by contrasting the abov^e 
figures for Negroes a mean total current expenditure at* - 
Southern institutions of $J,164 (see column 11 of table 2) For 
differences in item-by-item spending of the two races it is neces- 
sary. of course, to examine the data in table 4. 

Interpretation and application of daU from table 4 should be 
made only after oN>erving certain facts. First, the mean eoc- 
I^nditure for each it^m (columns 3, 6, and 9) is based qnly on 
^e number of students reporting some expenditure for the item 
For this reason, for example, the first line of table 4 should be 
read as follows: Expenditures for tuition were reported by 61 
percent of the students enrolled in public colleges their mean 
expeflditure was |162; and the total expendituroi of this group 
of students for tuition were 6.9 percent of total current expend!- * 
tuies for all items in table 4 by all students enrolled in publicly 
supported colleges. The remainder of the line and the rest of 
the Uble should, of course, be read in the same way. 


STUDENT EXPENDITURES FOR /DUCATION 

Tuition, fees, textbooks and study material, the first three item* 
of expense shown in table 4# are commonly labeled educational 
^penses, and the remainder are usually called living expenses 
Th^ ^ucational expenses together constitute the most impor- 
Unt difference in the costs of attending public and private col- 
eps. Together they constituted 18 percent of the budgets of 
all the students who attended public colleges, and 36.7 percent 
of the budgeU of all students who attended private colleges. In 
other words, private college students, ks a group, devoted twice 
as large a proportion of their budgets to educational costa. While 
private college students, as a gipup, also spent more for the living 
cost Items shown in ta6le 4, it was nevertheless true that the dif- 
ferent in educational costs accounted for a considerable part of 
the 1664 (tlumn 3, table 3) that private college students spent 
Mcew of the 11,120 reported by pubUc college students. 

Why did otfly^ percent of the public college students report 
«penditu^ W tuition (Ubte»4, column 2) ? Because manrof 
toese insritutions by law or by preference charge “tuition” only 
to out-of-state students. In Ueu of tuition they coUect fees from 
students who are rwidents of the State or district from which tax 
revenue helps support the institution. While it is a minor mat- 
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ter, it should, perhaps, also be noted that educational costs dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph would have been higher if 
resiwndents had not been directed to include “student activity'' 
fees” with^the recreation and entertainment item of living costs, 
and the health fee with the health e]q>enditures item. 

Since there was only one dollar difference in the average amount 
studento in public and private college spent for textbooks and 
educational supplies, the substantial difference between the two 
types of institutions in educational expenditure must be ac- 
counted for by tuition and fee charges. The mean differences in 
these charges are shown in table 4 and have already been com- 
mented on. The work sheets from which table ,4 was produced 
show some additional differences by types of polled. Among the 
several types of private institutions the only significant difference 
was between universities and junior colleges, where the mean 
educational coat of the former was $696 and of the latter $442. 
The variation in student expenditure for tuition and fees in 
public colleges, proportionately, was much greater. For example, 
the mean for universities was $283 and for teachers colleges $146! 

Family income and sex were prime determiners of the varia- 
tion of student spending for both educational costa and the costs 
of living. Students from families whose income was under $8,000 
averaged $304 for tuition and fees, while those from families 
whose income wn $11,000 and over spent $519. In other words, 

^ low-income families tend to choose low educational cost institu- 
tion for their children. Low-income families also tend to send 
their daughters to lower educational cost colleges than they^^ 
chose for their sons; the average for women was $283 as com- 
pared to $339 for men. 


STUDENT UVINO COSTS 


In addition to educational costs (tuition, fees, and books), table 
4 lists 16 items of student expenditure that may be loosely grouped 
together as “costs of Hving." These reflect the pattern of stu- 
dent spending. They also show the average amounts spent for 
wh of the 16 items by the percentage of 16,316 students indi- 
indicated in column 2 of table 4. 

Stodent e^n^tures for shelter, food, clothing, and recreation 
together account for more than two-thirds of the money spent 
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for the 15 cost-of-living^ items. Brief comment follows on the 
four items : * ■ 

SHaia 

Room rent (8-9 percent of total expenditures) reflects the fact 
thbt many of the newer residential facilities have been constructed 
on *‘selfrliquidatin^’ plans that have raised rents. Whre the ^ 
'^family income was under |8,000, the average student paid $112 a 
school year for a room, as compared to $248 whre the family 
income was above $15,000. For women the range of expendi- 
tures for living quarters was from $92 to $302; for men the 
range was from $121 to $183. 

FOOD 

'^able 4 shows that student expenditure for regular meals was 
the/largest single item in the cost of attending a public college and, , 
except for tutition, it was also the largest item in private college 
burgets. Men tended to devote a larger proportion of- their 
budgets to food thfm did women. The eating practices of stu- 
dents were considered of enough importance in determining the 
costs of attending college to justify a specific inquiry. Accord- 
ingly, item 13 of the questionnaire (Appendix A) asked students 
to estimate the proportion of 21 meals per week the^^ate at ea c h 
of six types of places. 

Approximately 22 percent of the 15^316 who reported (table 5) 
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on their eating habits did not list any cash expenditures for meals. 
Presumably they ate at their parents’ homes. They instituted 
most of the 4,129 students shown in column 1 as having a school- 
year expenditure for regular meals of from zero to $99. »foBt 
other students shown in column 3 who reported substantial ex- 
penditui^ for meals in private hom» were boarding there. The 
commuting student usually did not have meals at the college din- 
ing room, student co-op, or fraternity, but he tended to eat his 
. noon lunch at the college cafeteria or at a commercial restaurant. 

The primary purpose of table 6 js to show where students ate 
rather than the differences in costs at the six types of eating 
establishments. Forty-seven percent of ail meals were eaten in 
the colle^ cafeteria or the dining room, 10 percent in fraternities 
and similar clubs, and 12 percent in commercial eating places. 

A study of the range of expenditures for meals shown in table 6 
and a tabulation (not shown) of median costs per student indi- 
cate that students on both plush and limited budgets alike ate in 
collep cafeterias, the least costly type o^feod service. In des- 
cending order, those who spent most for regular meals ate in 
commercial places, fraternities, and college facilities. 


aOTHINO 

Table 4 indicates that practically all students included clothing 
in their budgets, and that private college students spent 16 per- 
cent more for clothes than did public college students. The $133 
and $163 expenditures of the respective groups for clothes do not 
take into account the wardrobe the student had at the beginning 
of the school year, nor of items that may have been put on the 
family charge account. The range of the means of student spend- 
ing for clothes was as revealing as the mean total amounts. For 
all students together the range for family-income groups was 
from $92 for the lowest-income group to $312 for the highe^ 
with some students spending less than $6 and some spending ovct 


MCMATION and mnSTAINMINT 

The social ideals and economic level of a student’s family, as 
well as those of the college, govern spending for recreation and 
entertainment. A college, atmosphere of “plain living’’ tends to 
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restrain spending: for these items. The means shown in table 4 
indicate some significant differences ; spending for recreation and 
entertainment, accounts for 9.2 percent of the budget of public 
institution students, and 6.8 percent for private institution stu- 
dents. Data not given in the table show that recreation and en- 
tertainment cost students from low income families |67 as against 
|181 for students from high income families. 

In an effort to give the recreation and entertainment category 
more definite meaning, students were asked to report snacks, re- 
freshments, cigarettes, and similar^ items of personal indulgence 
separately. Table 4 shows that students spent three-fourths as 
much on such personal items as they did on what they considered 
to be recreation and entertainment. The range of the means for 
the several family income groups was from $63 for students from 
low-income families to $110 for those from high income groups. 


^UftlMAnOM 

The foregoing analyses have dealt largely with averages. In 
closing the chapter the reader is reminded that individual student 
expenditures vary widely from these averag:^. What constitutes 
an acceptable budget is also complicated by the fact that there are 
economy expenditure colleges, average expenditure colleges, and 
high expenditure colleges. What an economy expenditure college 
would regard as a luxury might be carried on as an essential serv- 
ice by averagfe or high expenditure colleges. Moreover, in each 
of these types of colleges what would be considered as a luxury 
by a student on an economy budget would be regarded as a rou- 
tine expenditure by a student on a luxury budget. 

These variations, essentially similar to the variations among 
the homes from which the student come, compose the pattern 
most acceptable in a free society. One precaution is necessary, 
however, if we are to maintain and spread the doctrine of equality 
of opportunity. Since economy budgfeters are in the majority 
and increasing, they must be made to feel at home on enough 
campuses to provide them with a high quality education. Society 
must be constantly aware that only as these capable young people 
are enabled to develop their talents can the United States main- 
tain its plape of leadership am<mg the free nations of the worW, 


chapter III 

AAAJOR SOURCES OF STUDENT INCOME 
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R egardless of whether the individual’s target figure for the 
cost of a year at college is $600 or $6,000, little is known oU 
how he financ^ the undertaking. Some of the needed documen- 
tatipn is provided in this chapter through composite pictures of 
the sources of income of 16,816 single, undergraduate Students. 
In 1962-68 these full-time students were attending 110 represen- 
tative public and private colleges in 41 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


FAMILY INCOMi AND SIZ6 OF FAMILY 

Most prospective college students and their parents face serious 
problems in financing the year of college just ahead of them, and 
they are truly anxious about the problems of financing four years 
of college. 4 

Table 6 compares the income of an unselected national sample 
of families with that of families in the« study. Note that 6.1 per- 
cent of the families of the county in 1962 reported a cash income 
of under $1,000, but if the study is representative of national' 
practice, only 2.7 percent of the students came from these families. 
At the other extreme, to read the last line of table 6, only one-half 
of 1 percent of the families in the national sample had annual in- 
comes of $26,000 or more, but they suppUed 9L4 percent of the 
college students or nearly seven times their normal ratio. The 
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$7,000 to $14,999 bracket ot family income supplied more than 
one and one>half times its proportion of students. 

The size and composition of families is often as important as 
gross income in financing college attendance. Table 7 introduces 
some pertinent data on 14,663 families who had' one or more 
childm in college in 1962-68. The firrt line of the table shows 
that four-fifths of the respondents came from families that did 
not have another child ih college at the time th6y reported ; two- 
thirds of the families did not have older children who had attended 
college previously, and tiiree-fourths of them did not have older 
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children who had not attended college; and half of the families 
did not have children younger than the respondent. 

The second line of table 7 shows percentages of respondent 
families that had one other child in the categories indicated by 
columns 2-6. One of every 6 families had a s^nd child in col- 
lege, and 1 of every 4 famili^ had previously had another child 
in college. Only 1 family in 8 had an older child Who did not 
attend college, and more than 1 in 4 of the families had 1 younger 
child. One of every 12 families had had in college 2 children in 
addition to the respondent, and 1 of every 9 families had 2 chil- 
dren below college age. 

This chapter presents two overviews of the sources of student 
income, plus more detailed analyse of savings, earnings, scholar- 
ships, and family contributions. Table 8 provides an overview 
of money derived from the 14 sources as they are related to cer- 
tain student and family characteristics. Table 16 uses the same 
distribution of students to show the relative importance of the 14 

sources of income at the several types of public and private col- 
leges. 

Table 8 shows for all students, and for men and women sepa- 
rately, the number or percent receiving income from each of 14 
sources and the mean amounts received by those students. The ^ 
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last line of the table shows that 15,086 students, from families 
whose average income was $6,119, received a total mean income 
of $1,462 from the 14 sources, and that the mean amount received 
by men was $1,647 as compared to $1,324 deceived by women. 
This sex differential in income deserves further study. 


SIX DimRiNCES IN INCOME 

Collins 6-9 of table 8 present a detailed analysis by sex of the 
^ income differential for each source of income. Parents and others ‘ 
who, from experience, say it costs more to send a girl than a boy 
to college. may be surprised to find the data do not support their 
position. Table 8 shows, however, how the misconception arises. 
The two lin^ of the table that analyze family contributions show 
that more girls than boys receive family funds and that the mean 
amount they receive is larger. In other words, it does cost the 
average family more to send a girl to college but her income from 
other sources is less than that of the average boy. Larger sum- 
mer and other vacation income and greater earnings during the 
school year, as is shown in lines 7 and 9 of table 8, largely ac- 
count for the higher income of college men. 

' A* further study of columns 6-9 of table 8 shows other sex dif- 
ferences in sources of income that may be significant. For in- 
stance, a larger proportion of men than of women had ^rust 
funds, savings accounts, and other forms of long-term savings, 
but the mean amount women received from these sources approxi- 
mated $100 more than for men. On the other hand, more women 
received scholars|iips, but the mean amount this source contrib- 
uted to their total budgets was less than for men receiving scholar- 
ships. 

Column 2 of table 8 shows, veterans’ benefits and vocational 
rehabilitation to have ranked with Scholarships as sources of stu- 
dent income, but columns 6 and 8 of^these lines indicate they were* 
of great importance to a few men and that only a token number 
of women qualified for these benefits. Men and women also dif- 
fered markedly in the extent to which they borrowed money to 
pay the costs of attending college. While loans frond all sources 
amounted to only 1.6 percent of the total income of college stu- 
dents, the proportion of men who borrowed money for college 
expenses 'Was nearly twice that of women. Finally, men were 
nearly twice as apt as women to raise part of their budgets 
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the misceUaneoua sources that are grouped together as 
the fourteenth major source of student income. 

It should he noted that parents who contributed to the colleire 
budgets of their children had the highest median family to 
comw shown in column 6 of table 8, and that family in^ was 
lowest for paints of students who required vocational rehabiU- 
t^n. It is also apparent that those students whose families had 
ve^ low incomes were the ones who borrowed money from non- 
coU^ aouroes in order to attend college. The median income of 
outside lending organisations made loans was 
^ 600 but it WM H126 for those who received college loans 
Scholarship awards followed’ a similar pattern. 
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inff lon^-term saving among the r^ona of the United States 
nhown in (xtlumns 4-7. Column 6, for example, shows only 28 
percent students from the North Central Stat^ had no such sav- 
ings, and column 6 shows 48 percent of those from the South had 
none. Differences in the prScticee in the two sections is also sug- 
trested by the fact that even thotigh fewer SouUierners had sav- 
ings, the median amount of their savings was higher ($790 to 
$709) than in the North Central States. 


STUDENT EARNINOS AS A SOURCE OF INCOME 


Summer earnings and work during the school year, shown as 
lines 4 and 5 of table 8, constitute what the average student.eamed 
toward his budget. More than a third of all students, and approxi- 
mately 2 of every 6 men who attended college in 1962-53 had in- 
come from their own earnings outside of the college year, and the 
mean amount of it was $396. A still larger proportion of both 
men and women “earned while they learned.” Three-ilfths of all 
students, two-thirds of the men and one-half of the women, were so 
engaged. Theit earnings were respectively the mean sums of 
$486 and $266. This should be heartening news concerning indi- 
vidual initiative and the spirit of individual enterprise among 
students. 

Table 10 presents a more detailed composite picture of student 
earnings by family income groups. It also verifies a cherished 
American tradition that the sons and daughters of all income 
groups “work their way through college.” Table 10 shows that 
more '■than two-thirds of the students from low-income families 
($6,000 or less) earned approximately $400 of their expenses. 
It also shows that roughly one-fifth of the students from the 
$26,000-and-up families earned approximately $325 of their 
expenses. College communities have work opportunities and stu- 
dents from rich and poor families alike seiz^ them.' 

No ukeful purpose would be served by making a catalog of the 
kinds of work done by students. It ranged from babysitting and 
bartending, through barbering and broadcasting, to service as 
maids, models, and makeup arUsts. For. the most part, though, 
the jobs were the kind students have traditionally done: such as 
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tendinjf furnace, waitings table, washing dishea, cleaning build* 
mgs, and helping at fraternities or sororities. These students, 
like generations before them, assisted the professional sUff in 
athletic, music, art, and other instructional departments^ thev 
worked in the libraries, laboratories, and business offices of the 
college and of the community ; and they served part-time as postal 
clerks, hospital attendants, filling station helpers, and construc- 
tion workere. In short, students worked at all of the jobs open 
to them at the college and in the community. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AS A SOUllCE OF INCOME 

Throughout the history of American higher education, the uae 
of Kholarship and loan funds has been one way to supplement 
^rt-time earnings and thus enable financially disadvantaged stu- 
dents to entar or remain in college. Need plus ability has tended 
to govern these awards. tcnuwi 

fhJif ^1“ 'public colleges, in which the taxpayer rather than 
he student ^y« “ost of the cost of instruction, has led private 
colleges to redouble their efforts to increase the number of schol- 
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arehipe and the size of stipends. Scholarships, though sUll inade- 
quate in all fields, are the best 'device private college have for 
competing with the lower tuition and fee charge of tax-supported 
lolleges. Private college participaUng in this study awarded 
nearly twi(» as many scholarships and the average stipend was 
nearly twice as large (see table 15) as those of public colleges. 
Scholarship students in private colleges, nevertheless, on an aver- 
age, got stipends $100 les^ than the cost of tuition and fees. 

Even though "scholarships in 1962-63 constitu ^ o nly 4.8 per- 
cent of all student income, they were highly importaht-in the 
budgets of the 21 percent who received such aid. The appro- 
priate lin^ of columns 6-9, table 8, show scholarshii^ to be a 
^ major source of income for the men and women who received 
them. Table 16 shows the relative importance of scholarshii;^ in 
^ .student budgets at several types of public and private college. 


fCHOLAMMin SaAT» TO MSIOiNCf 


Table 11 shows the relationship of scholarship grants to types 
of student residence. Data in the table were based bn the re- 
.sponses of the 20.8 percent of students who received scholarship' 
aid, .16.9 percent from College-controlled funds and 6.6 percent 
from other funds. The figure (22.4 percent) produced by adding 
these totals results from the fact that 229 of the 2,421 students 
received awards from both sources. 

The summation line of table 11 indicates that students who 
he^^holarships in 1962-63 received a median stipend of $218 
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from colle^ontrolled funds, or a median stipend of $268 from 
funds administered by other orffanizaUoni. Said another wav 
the chances of getting a scholarship directly from (»ll^e® are 
more than twice as great as from all other sources combined 
whilejhe stipend of an outside schoUrship is likely to be nearly a 
fourth lar^r. These generaUrations were not equally valid for 
categories of student residence. For student*, 
whofl.v^ ,n coo^rative faciUties. for example, the chances of ^ 
^holarship were five to one in favor of college funds and this wa*. 
the only hving arrangement in which the median stipend from 
outside organi rations was lower than from college funds The 
other extreme may be noted in the miscellaneous categorv^ of livinv 
arrangements sh^ in table IT 

Table 12 coluiiins 3 and 4. indicates that familv income was 

f ^holarship awards. And since familv 
income IS also a basic determinant of where studenta live, it mav 
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B^use the f;.mih was the primary source of income for three^ 
fourths of the .stuovnts, it is important to ^Ublish the relation- 

w^ds. These relationships are shown in (able 12. Only 14 066 
stu^nta reported both family income and collegenjontrolM sdiol- 
^ip daU; ir„766 (83.3 percent) of these students did not re- 
port any college-controUed scholarship aid, and 2,310 (16 7 oer 

student* from the "under $6,000” family-income group received 

than ^e higher^income group*, ,nd , larger percentage of e«:h 
than *^pondent* bpre to all atudenta. It is imporUnt to note 

llZr n • “ '™"> «>ne?Montrolled 

Wm”f3|» ' P*"®"***® »f “udenta from the "undw 

$8,m family-income group receiving them decreaaea. The larger 

^penda went more frequently to atudenU from the Urger famiW 
ta«me bracket*. It will be recalled that th^natftutKZ^ 
tji rger scholarship stipends were generally those attended more 
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frequently by students from families in the larger income brackets 
It should not be concluded, therefore, that in any fi^ven college, the 
larger stipends go to students from families with the larger in- 

point is that the median family income of ’ 
all the stipend groups is under $5,000. ' 

•More than two-thirds (67.3 percent) of the “under-$200” col- 
legd-controlled scholarships were awarded to low family-income 

to students from $6,000- 
$10,999 family-income groups, and. 3.1 percent to the “$11 000- 
and-up bracket. l)learly half of all ‘college-controlled scholar- 
ships awarded had stipends of less than $200. 


\ 


scHouiSNin; tv couhk uassis 

It IS recurringly asserted that scholarships are used primarily 
to attract beginning students. It is as often asserted that they 
are used primarily f(^ holding competent upper classmen who 
cannot stay in college without scholarship aid. Table 13 presents 
evidence on this issue in terms of the 1962-33 situation of 16 288 
un^rgraduate students, 3,416 of whom received scholarships’ 

The lower half of table 13 indicates that freshmen received the 
I#rg^t percentage of all scholarships awarded. The percentage 
received by each succeeding class declined at about the same rate 
as did the size of the class. 

The upper half of table 13 gives a percentage distribution of 
scholarships by size of awards. It indicates that the percentages 
of the larger awards tend to increase for each higher college class - 
regardl^s of whether the funds come from college or other sources 
A^ut all one can safely conclude is that both large and small . 
scholarships were used to encourage worthy students to attend 

M of « yo»T »t college in 

1962-M wae 11,388, and since approximately half of the acholar- 
. ships had an- individual value of $200 or less, it is evident that 
these awards were rarely large enough to supply the basic net^ 
of students. Such scholarships do, however, often provide^^^ 
necessary supplementary funds for students who might not have 
been able otherwise to finance the year in college. 


fAJillY CONTRIBUTIONS TO STUDENT INCOME 

Earlierin this chapter, table 8 was used to show family contri- 
butions in relation to other major sources of student income. 
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The table indicated that the family and other relatives contributed 
40.6 percent of the income of all students, with 70 percent of the 
men and 80 percent of the women receiving funds from these 
sourc^. These items are further analyzed at this point to reveal 

the effect that size of family income had on amounts contributed 
to students. 

Family income more than any ofher financial factor determines 
whether many of the otherwi^ qualified students attend college 
Table 14 indi^tes that the larger the family income the more the 
family contnbutes on the average to student budgets. Families 
with incomes under $1,600, for eieample, made average (mean) 
contributions of just over $300 to the college budgets of their sons 
or daughters, while families with incomes of $26,000 or more 
iMde a mean contribution of just over $2,000. Moreover, less 

“"der of income contrib- 
u^ anything to the college budgets of their children, but more 
han four-fifths of the families with incomes of $7,000 or more 
did so. Columns 3 and 4 of table 14 show that both the percentage 
of families contributing and the amounts contributed rose stead- 
ily with rising family incomes. 

Columns 5 and 6 of table 14 show the extent to which relatives 

TaM* 14.-Paa*>ly caaMbwHant la •iarfaal iacaaia In 19S2-53 

ly parents and other relatives in relation to the 
number an<i percent of students in the indicated family income brackets 
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helped parents and their children finance a year in college. In 
general, the less able the parents the greater the assistance from 
other relatives. For example, more than a fourth (27.3 percent) 
of the students from families whose income was less than $1,000 
had help from other relatives, but the percentage of relatives 
helping with student budgets declined steadily as family income 
rose until in the $25,000-and-above bracket only 7.4 percent of 
the students had help from relatives. The amounts in dollars 
that relatives contributed, however, tended to rise as family in- 
come rose. 

SOURCES OF INCOME BY TYPES OF COLLEGES ATTENDED 


Table 16, using the 14 sources of income listed in table 8, shows 
variations among students who were enrolled in the several types 
of public and private colleges of the Nation. The table in gen- 
eral documents informed expectations ; namely, that students re- 
quired a larger budget to attend all types of private colleges than 
to attend their public equivalents; that public universities and 
schools of technology required larger budgets than public teachers 
colleges and junior colleges; and that private junior colleges al- 
ways required larger student budgets than public junior colleges 
and, frequently, more than private 4-year liberal arts colleges. 

The most significant difference in sources of income l^tween 
students attending public and private colleges was in amounts 
contributed by the family. Table 16 shows that public college 
students who received funds from this source had a mean amount 
of $641, while private college students received an average of 
$1,018 from their families. This means that children frdm eco- 
nomically more privileged families more frequently attended pri- 
vate colleges. A further examination of this line of the table 
indicates a greater variation in fandly contribution among the 
several types of public colleges than among equivalent private 
institutions. For example, the families of students who attended 
public universities contributed the mean sum of $764 per student, 
while for students in public teachers colleges families contributed 
$477. Again the economically more privileged appear to attend 
public universities rather than public teachers colleges. 

Except for family contributions and long-term savings, both 
of which reflect family economic status, there were no signiflcant 
differences between public and private college students in the 
extent to which they relied on the 14 major sources for income. 
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Students who attended private colleges received more money from 
scholarships and borrowed more money, but these larger gifts 
and loans did not constitute a significantly different proportion of 
their budgets. Such variations as existed coyld be accounted for 
by the slight differences in living costs at the two typ^ of insti- 
tutions. This generalization also holds in comparing the budget 
practices of students who attended colleges predominantly f6r 
Negroes with those of students generally. 

RECAPITULATION 

From the foregoing analysis of where students got the money^ 
used in attending college, it is clear that chief reliance was on 
parents and other relatives. It is also evident that the amount 
they contributed was governed primarily by the size of family 
income.^ Nevertheless, parents and relatives together, on an 
average, provided from current income slightly more than two- 
fifths of all student budgets. In addition, another fifth of all 
student funds was provided from their long-range savings. 

From their own earnings, students financed over one-fourth of 
their budgets. Most of this money came from earnings during 
the school year, and the rest of ft came from summer earnings. 
Altogether, students, their parents, and other relatives (see table 
8) provided 86.8 of the money students spent in 1952-68 while 
attending college. The remaining 18.2 percent of the average 
student budget came from several sources. In a descending order 
these included scholarships, veterans’ benefits, borrowed money, 
gifts, and miscellan^uk 
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chapter IV 

SOME CONCLUSIONS AND RELATED ISSUES 


lA^AT ONE INFERS or concludes from the findings of this 
W ¥ study, as from behavioral science/ data generally, is lik^y to 
be conditioned by one's own ecopomic, cultural, and social philos- 
ophy. It is fequally true that the remedial measures one is willing 
o take are shap^,4nore by one's attitude toward large related 

issues than by sp^c findings on what it costs a student to attend 
college. • N 

If, for example, an individual assume^ that each State should 
provide suitable programs of higher education that are as free of 
cost to the Individual as the public high school now is, thereis Httle 
place in his concept for scholarships or other forms of aid becaui4 
the COTte of ^ucation for qualified students would automatically 

*»®*<*« ta the philos- 
ophy that students should be .charged the total cost of their educa- 
tion directly, if they are able to pay for it, then there would be a 

larp place for financial aid to cover educational costs for economi- 
cally disadvantaged students. ^ 

interest or a stake in how stu- 
dents should finance their part of the cost of higher educaUon do 
not accept either of the foregoing extremes, of viewpoint. Many 
of them heheve instead that we should continue to divide educa- 
tional costs between the student and the general public about as 

7ZTh assum^on be- 

he and his family can pay his portion from their own earnings 

(>2 Ik 
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and borrowings. There are others among us who hold that there is 
some special virtue in a student’s “working his way through col- 
lege." Most of us appear to subscribe to current practice in 
financing student costs and are looking for ways of making this 
system work better. * 

Thii report is not concerned with the foregoing philosophic as- 
sumptions or those of the authors, although it is recognized that 
their viewpoints may have affected to some extent the presentation 
of the material. 

y' 

SOME RELATED ISSUES 


The interested public, particularly educational, political, and 
economic leaders, are becoming increasingly concerned about cer- 
tain basic questions related to the rising costs of attending cdllege. 
Most of these questions are not new, but recent economic and 
population trends have given them added urgency! Moreover, 
the issuef involved certainly constitute a frame of reference in 
which the findings of this report should be evaluate. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, in concluding to bring some 
of these basic questions into the foreground. 

I. What part of tha cos# at providing highor oducation do sfudantt pay? 

To ^gin with, it should be recognized that no student or. his 
^ family ever pays the full cost of providing his college education. 
In keeping ^th a commendable American tradition, the student 
and his family, for esfiample, have generally not been expected to 
contribute any more than other comparable citizens to the billions 
I of dollars that have been and continue to be invested in endow- 
ment; buildings, and other capital facilities of colleges. In some 
colleges part of these facilities and endowment was provided by 
philanthropic acts of people who lived before the Union was 
' At others. faciUties are stiH being used that were pro- 

nM by the taxpayers of the time of 'Thomas Jefferson and’ 
Andrew Jackson. 

We We always had a different tradition in this country, cou- 
ching P®y^ the current costs of college education, commonly 
8p(*en of as the costs of Instruction. The student and his i>arents 
have always paid a substantial part .of these annual costs. In 
private colleges, students on the average pay 60 percent of these 
costs, even though the proportion varies from 10 to 90 percent at 
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different institutions. The corresponding figure fcfi* students who 
attend public colleges is 20 percent, with the proportion varying 
from practically nothing to half pf the educational costs. 

As educational e^nditures Increase with spiraling economic 
costs, the issue arises ai^ to whether students and the general 
public shall continue to pay prevailing proportfons of the cost or 
whether one or the other should pay a larger proportion. 


2. What h happening to the ideal of tuition-free 
pubik higher education? 


When public education became an accepted practice in this 
country, States, in the main, established State institutions ‘ of 
higher education. In -some Statds, th^e institutions were re- 
garded as a part of the public school system in the sense that they 
were to be supported wholly by taxation as ^ere the elementary 
and secondary schools. The charging of tuition fees in some 
State colleges and universities was prohibited by the State consti- 
tutions, and in others by legislative enactments. The underlying 
philosophy for this tuition-free higher education was that higher 
education, just as high school education, is maintained primarily 
for the welfare of society. The State was supposed to benefit 
from the higher education of thoSe among its people who were 
capable of aUUziS.g it. Then, too, a fitate^nHU tte fo^ 
dation of equality of opportunity for all its people could not put 
financial barriers in the way of its economically less fawred 
families. \ 

This was important define in a democratic State. Many lead- 
mg citizens, educators and others, stiU regard it ag.important doc- 
trine. These citizens are deeply concerned at seeing State after 
State begin to charge tuition in their public institutions, or raise . 
the fees they have been charging. It is a disquieting fact that 
t^ percentage average rise in tuition- at State universities year 
al^r year is greater than at privately controlled Institutions. 
The governing boards of these institutions justify these in- 
creases in tuition fees mainly by two arguments; (X) The legis- 
latures do not make approj^ations larg^nough to carry the pr^ 
gram the boards and their administrative ofiloers have project^, 
hence, the students are asked to pay what the legislature did not ^ 
appropriate; (2) governing boards accept the fact that students 
profit financially from their eduction as justification for tequir- 
ing them to pay more Of the cost. , Too, these boards ^and their 
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administrative officers someUmes claim that students appreciate 
an edtcational pro^am more if they pay something for it. 

It is not appropriate here to afgue for or against these conten- 
tions. The simple fact is that the States are abandoning the phi- 
losophy of public tuition-free higher education which has meant 
so much in building the American way of life, in striving for even 
greater and greater equality of opportunity, and in providing the 
educated manpower for our rapidly expanding economy. 


3. 1$ Ih 0 bosis found for charging out-of-Stgto foot? 

As the State appropriations for the partial support of State 
colleges and universities have mounted over the decades, legisla- 
tures have become justifiably critical of the practice of admitting 
for equal fees youth from neighboring States. So the practice of 
charging a considerably higher tuition fee to out-of -State than to 
in-State students has become widespread. 

This migration of students from their home States to neighbor- 
ing States has several causes^ the two principal ones being: (1) 
The particular curriculum desired is not offered in the home 
State; or (2) it is more convenient to attend college in a neigh- 
boring State because of distance from home to the institution, or 
for other advantage. From this it is clear that the nonresident 
fw policy does not square with the equality of opportunity prin- 
ciple. If the State universities in two adjoining States each 
admit 100 students from the other's State, each gains financially 
100 out-of-State tuition fees without carrying any more of a 
teaching load than would be carried if each university had 
i^jpirn 100 students instead of its 100 dbt-of-State students. 

oth groups of' out-of-State students are penalized for, perhaps, 
living a long distonce from , their hoine State university, or 
wanting sdme curriculum not provided by their home State' 
In any case, the student is not usually responsible for the situation 
wnich makes the neighboring State college more suitable for him 
than his home State educational institutions. 

If out-of-state fees were settled on the basis of educational 
principles rather than on their financial advantage, some recip- 
rocal arrangement among the States might be worked out no that 
no State would be out-of-pocket because it admitted out-of-State 
students, but neither would it profit at the expense of young peo- 
ple who are not well served in their oira SUtes. This reciprocal 
program might include agreements not ^nly respecting out-of- 
State fees, but a|M respecting curricui they would provide. 
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set-ups, the Southefn Rejrional Education Board 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, and 
he New England Board of Higher Education, are pointing the 
way to such reciprocal agreements, but the movement is only 
beginning. Much more needs to be done both in justice to the 
studente who now pay out-of-State fees and for purposes of sound 
educational management. 


< 1$ th» movemanf fo amorfix* coihgm building cos/s 
from ftudtnt f—» sound? 


Fifty years ago many SUte institutions made no provision for 
dormitories for students. Governing boards as well as State leg- 
lala^res distinguished between the educational program^and the 
^rd and lod^ng program. The SUte expected to provide the 
denThim Jlf^ considered th^ responsibility of the stu- 

Students lived in boarding and rooming housea in the commu- 

managed with none too high regard for 
the health ^pecte, to say nothing of the educational asp^, of 

L studento. Hence the governing boards’ 

and their administrative officers began to see the essential need 
for dormitories under institutional control. In some SUtea the 

^ dormitories, but in general 

e need^ outotripped the legislature’s response that the plan of 
iMuing SUt^guaranteed bonds to be amortized^ from student 
char^ for dormitory facilities became widespread. It is prob- 
a ly true that such amortization can be accomplished without 
charing studento any more than they would have to pay for com- 
parable faciliti^ off-campus. 

tmn“i ""L.*’’** *»>' ot Mtt-Uquid«ting COMtrUC. 

f •«“?»«««” to u«. the plan tor other 

^pee of buildings then dormitories has become too strong fqiiscime 
Imrds of control. Here and there students are charged les to 
iquidate the cost of construction of student unions, libraries and 
even classr^m buildings. The boards of control in these cases 
are surrendering what has long been regarded as the firmest 
stronghold of public higher education, namely, the SUte’s previ- 
sion of the physical facilities of thefr SUte colleges and univertitles. 
ms has deep-rooted meaning. , There is danger of losing ;ight 
the very reason for public higher education. Studehte w 
be paying not only more of the current costs of their eductition but 
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the capital costs as well, unless we adhere to the basic principles 
underlying public education. 


5. 1$ th 0 frhndfy eoeptrathf rmlatlonuhlp b«tw—n 
prlvaH and pvbik co/fagas and unhr 0 r^ln$ nndangnmd 
ty thn pmgant tnnd In financing? 

During past decade colleges and universities under private 
control have sought funds for endowment, the expectation being 
that the income from endowments would provide -a considerable 
part of the annual support for their programs. By this means 
it was hoped that the tuition fe^ might be kept reasonably low. 

Supplementing the endowment funds, the institutions raised 
Hcholarahip funds with which to help the economically less favored 
, .«^tudents, thus enabling the institutions to serve qualified young 
people regardless of their econon^ic status. 

EflTorts to rwse endowment and scholarship funds have not been 
uniformly successful. In the Midwest, for example, the general 
public attitude favorable to public higher education has been 
strong, and the private colleges have had great difficulty raising 
endowment funds. Churches which esUblished colleges have 
often found it difficult to provide support commensurate with the 
colleges' growing needs. In consequence of these and other con- 
diti^ a considerable number of private colleges are now finding 
It difficult to meet the cost of a high quaUty of education at just 
the time when college enrollments are skyrocketing. 

Realking that the maintenance of good private colleges side by 
side with public ones is an important aspect of higher education 
in this country, and that the full utilization of all institutions of 
good quality is necessary if the demands of the present and near 
future are to be met, the public has become acutely aware of the 
financial plight of many private colleges. Alumnif philanthro- 
piste, and business corporations are making gifts for the current 
m^tenance of private colleges as never before. This movement, 
it is hoped, will enable the colleges to maiatain high quality. pro- 
grams without raising tuition fees unduly. 

With this situatibn, certain problems are emerging. While 
most of the States have laws precluding the use of State tax rev- 
e^es for the maintenance of privately controlled colleges, both 
F^er^ and State Governments, through their tax reguUtions, 
indirectly contribute extensively to private colleges. Most corpo- 
ration and individual gifts to colleges, for example, are deductible 
for Federal income tax purposes. Perhaps half, or more, of these » 
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Rifts are, in effect, from Federal tax revenues The financing of 
private and public higher education thus tends to remain widely 
divided, to the disadvantage of the student who attends a privati 
college and pays a larger proportion of the cost of instruction. 

6. Should thA cooporativ, "work^udy 'plan ' ho moro wldoly uHlItod? 

College student^ are at an age when most of them would prefer 
to earn their own living, if they could. Furthermore, increasing 
numbers of college graduates are entering varied fields of work in 
addition to the so-called learned professions. Student contact 
with these jobs, professional and other, during college years is 
useful educationally as well as helpful financially. 

Many institutions have adopted the cooperative plan for some 
of their curricula. Under this arrangement the students spend 
a part of their college years working under supervision at some 
job believed to be useful in preparation for their later careers 
The financial ^eturn is usually enough to enable them to meet 
necessary college expenses. 

As budget difficulties confronting students loom larger and 
larger, a cooperative work-study plan in suitable curricula might 
M used by more colleges. If the public becomes aware of the 
basic significance of the plan, recognition, in the form Qf tax 
^emption for student earnings or otherw-i^, might be given just 
as now the parents are allowed to include famong dependents for in- 
come tax purposes .sons or daughters in college. The point is that 
while searching for ways to enable young people to ineet their col- 
lege expenses, provision of opportunities for them to earn is both 
socwlogically and psychologically desirable. In addition in the 
belief of many educators, such jobs give both foundation and 

motivation to college education which can rarelv be found other- 
Wise. 

7. Is tho public oumclontly awaro of tho bosk luuo Invohod In 
tho full utllhatlon of 1 ho brain powor pf tho Nation? 

The United States kas a vital interest in maintaining adequate 
^Is of qualified manpower. This is imperative for national wel- 
fare and security. Therefore, the Federal Government, as well as 
othCT agencies, carries on financial aid programs in such fields as 
health and atomic science. But adequate pools of qualified man- 
power are needed alSo to preserve and enrich the social and 
cultural areas of Ameri^n life. These^reas are not currently the 
object of goverilment solicitude to the ei^nt that is common in the 
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science. For the long pull, however, they may be aa big a factor 
in national welfare and security as is science. ' 

Coupled with this national inter^t outlook is one of the basic 
tenets of the American way of life, namely, that eve^' individual, 
regardless of the circumstances surrounding his childhood, shall 
have opportunity for advancement commensurate with his char- 
acter, ability, and energy. Today these opportunities are real 
only if the individual has the education required to make the most 
of them. 

So to best promote the national welfare and to approach most 
nearly the ideal of equality of opportunity', the program of higher 
education should not be merely permissive. It should seek out 
the young people capable of contributing to the ends developed 
above, should guide them into fields for which they are best 
adapted, and then make possible their appropriate etiucation re- 
gardless -of their economic status. Only thus can the country 
make use of its most precious resource, the brain power of its 
men and women. 

The adequacy of the solutions we advance to the seven questions 
presented in this summary are fundamental to a continuation of 
the American way of life. Each has a relationship, also, to the 
question of how much, in the future, it will cost .students to at- 
tend college and where the money will come from. It is hoped, 
therefore, that a consideration of these problems may arouse in-, 
creased interest, result in a speedy determination of principles 
and polici^ regarding them,' and provide a framework for an- 
swering such immediate questions as the future sources of student 
income and the obj«-ts for which it should be spent. 


TMI ECONOMICS OF COLLEGE COSTS 


What a student spends in attending college, looked at in true 
perspective, is not merely a matter of the number of dollars in- 
yojjred. Speaking in financial terms, the cost of attending college 
is an invMtment that should be judged in terms of the net worth of 
the individual when his earning career is ended. In thus putting 
a price tag on the worth of a college education there is, of course, 
no intention of- obscuring the importance of fundamental hon- 
financial values on Whkh the continuance of our way of life de- 
pends. Many people would and do go to college without any 
thought of the leverage it provides for increasing earning power. 


t 
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They tend to b^'iiiotivated by the more subtle satisfactions of in- 
dividual living and social service. 

It is a fact that the best interests of the Nation will be protected 
and advanced if all qualified high school graduates attend a 
properly diversified program of post-secondary education We 
know that many students will attend college or university, too 
for personal and social satisfactions.. It is nevertheless true, that 
the prospect of increased earning power istalso a powerful moti- 
vating force for most students and their fariiilies. Therefore 
even though this study made no direct appraisal of the financial 
worth of & college education, it seems fitting to close with some 
data from a recent forecast of potential income by educational 
levels. These projections, made by two officials of the Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, are reported with the 
permission of the authors.^ 

EDUCAnONAi lEVlL AND POIENTIAl INCOMI 

The Glickjland Miller thesis is that the costs of education should 
be regarded as a long-term investment and, therefore, should be 
apprais^ by the lifetime income that may be roughly attributed 
. to education. After stating a series of safeguarding pasumptions 
t at underlie their projections ofdncome for men during the peHod 
^tw^n their 22d and 74th birthdays, they used a series 6f factors 
to^timate the cumulative income figures shown in figure 12] 

The average white male living under the conditions set forth 

to receive income amounting to‘ 
^^3,000 during his economically productive years. The income 
s^wn in figure 12 was estimated to range from less than half of 
this amount for the man who is functionally illiterate to more 
han twice that sum for the man who has completed 4 years or 
more of college and university study. .Furthermore, the man 

estimated io receive at least 
^00,000 more income in his working lifetime than a Inan whose 
education sapped with high school g^dation. Graduation from 
any level of education (elementary, secondary, or higher) ?but 
cllerre, is esj to yield 

“ 

Of « college educ.tioii,vtlie' 
Census officials took into account what it; costs the average indivii. 

of schooling. From a series of in- 
Yolved calculations, Glick ^nd MilHsr arrived at a direct and in- 

/opieol Voi.*a^ 1«»«l ■nS Pol«ntl»l Inoome. Ammiaajt. 
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THOUSANDS of DOLLARS 



dirwt total cost of college education (including a half-year of 
jraduafe study) of »9,000., They deducted this cost with interest 
from the estimsted increased income of college graduates They 
assumed the »9,000 would invested in Government bonds or 
some other safe investment,'* By their calculations, this invest- 
ment would have produced about- $24,000 in a lifetime, or less 
than on^fourth of the $100,000 advantage that would be realised 
by investing the same sum in a college education. 


♦ - 
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STUDY Of COSTS STUDENTS INCUR IN ATTENDING COLUa 


TO THE STUDENT RESPONDENT: y * 

i 

Y(W t^c dioten, by clunce lelcction, co be Mrt of i imill umple reprcKniing your ' 
.tutituum in 1 Ntti^-wid* «udy of the com nudent. incffr in .ttending college. In nnaller imtiiu- 

^ “ P*rticip.te. The «ody include. . random 

Mmple of } J 000 full-time undergraduate, who are now attending 100 selected college.. In order 

to^re valid and u*ful remlt.."1. will be necewary to have complete anmer. to eacheitem of the 
schedule. 
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The aiAcew of chi. project depend, heavily on a high tcudent-rcponie rate and, therefore, on you 
•“« received copie. of thh icheduie. Ve realixe that itudenu, at a rule, 
are pre^ J'Tf !**1^** *1* academic year it by lio mein, an exception to the rule. 

Neverthelew, the U. S. OlSce of Education and other college, acroai the country, a. wgll a. your own 
umitutmt. an costing on you co find time to aiuwer the ijueitionnaire completely. We hope you 

will acc^t theechaUenge of chi. opportunity to perform, a valuable public wrviA for American 
higher educACion. 

Parent., college j^miniacrator., board, of truateet, donor., agcncl^ of State and Federal govern- 
ment*. at weU at nudent. themaelve^^ve frequently exprened concern about the pyramiding edm 
ttudent. incur in act^mg colkge. there appear, to be a well-founded fear that thex cotu may 
price ceruu^econoq^ grouM out of the college market, chut depriving the Nation of the effective 
^of one of it$ IBM valitebl. re*»urce*-the leadership potmeW V it. yoling men and women. In 
order to g« at the fact, of the rituation. the U. S. Office of Eductcion i. undertaking a rtudy of the 
patteriu of ttudent apOmc. and of the murce. from which fund, for them purpom arc obtained. 

cSS ^ *”*" '****'"" re**rding 

• * 

The «i^y it bqing ^indertaken with the appeal and tpoper.tkm of tl^ pret'ident of yonr 

r*i 1**“ • ***'^ member to aerve at coordinator for the project. 

. “a?® / *** tree to Rtk the codrdinauif any quettiofif which may 'Irise regarding the^cudy aa a 
whole or in coilncccion with any particular item ot the schedule. 

P^ antwar aach iu^ to the bate your abUity. For the moat part you will be atked tp make 
e^tei (not guctac.) rattier ckan tq raggly verifiable data. In order to iniure a reaaonable degree 
ol^.*Tr It nuy be necematy fpr you to ttcure infornUtion.on certain item, from yqur pamta. 
Tha iteMwprd^ y^ myinp (Item I<) and the family Income (Iceitf >J). for exempk'are 

ai^^on wl^thNnuybenecaM The reqpomaa to theae and aU oAer itema of tke achedule 

kept cojdid«t^. TlK ,puHii^ finding, of the atudy wittprmerve the anonymity of aU 
P^^paatt and thnr lAor uy reaaon the family doet ^ want the coordinator or the 

couegt ID know ite mc<NM. thit information may be put in a tealcticnvcidge and itapicd to the mhedulc 
lofore you hand >c to the coofdilMtor. 
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Appendix C 

HOW THE STUDY WAS CONDUCTED 


I N NOVEMBER 1952 the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
called a conference at which representatives of 22 colleges and 
universities and of six nationwide associations of colleges dis- 
cussed problems of student finance with the staff of the U.S. Office 
of Education and representatives of other interested Government 
agencies. They offered suggestions as to the beat way of studying 
fhe subject. With the benefit W these suggestions, the staff of 
the College and University Administration Branch of the Division 
of Higher Education then proceeded tamake detailed plans for the 
project, consulting several useful studies that had previously been 
made by individual institutions or by Interinstitutional agencies. 

It was decided that the foremost need was for comprehensive 
information on the expenditures of full-time, single, undergradu- 
ate college students, and their sources of income, at all types of 
institutions throughout the Nation. It was further decided that 
the best way to gathej* these data would be to select a sample of 
students and ask them to . fill in Questionnaires showing their 
actual or estimated expenditures and income for one college year. 
The Questionnaire devised for this purpose is reproduced as ap- 
pendix A of this report. 


SELECTING THE SAMPLE OF COLLEGES 

Since it was not feasible for the Office of Education to get in 
touch with each student individually, it was decided to ask for 
the cooperation of selected institutions which, as a group, were 
believed to be representative, of the colleges of the United States. -- 
Each .college was asked to appoint a coordinator who would draw 
a statistically randoih sample from among its full time under- 
graduate enrollment of 1962-53, and administer the questionnaire 
to them. 

The size of the sample was dictated by two considerations. 
First, it was desired to include enough institutions to provide 
ad^uate representation of tlie wide variety of types of public and 
private colleps and universities. To this end, the cooperation 
of over 100 institutions was sought. -Second, enough responses 
were sought from each institution so that statements could be 
made about that institution at a fairly high level of statistical sig- 
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nificance. In several instances, as is shown in table I of appendix 
B, this objective was not realized due to the small number of use 
able student responses received. 

In an effort to secure a sample of institutions which would be 
representative of the diversified array of American undergraduate 
colleges and universities, the staff used a list of institutions de- 
rived from the Office’s Education Directory Part 3: Higher Edu- 
caition. This list is divided into two groups, consisting of publicly- 
controlled and privately controlled institutions. Each of these 
groups is further subdivided into the follo^ng groups: universi- 
ties, technoligicalschools, teachers colleges, colleges of arts and 
sciences, junior colleges, and institutions attended predominately 
by Negroes. , 

A sampling of institutions was then drawn from each of these 
groups. Since a very small proportion of the total college enroll- 
ment fell into some of the groups (notably the institutions, all of 
• them locat^ in the South, whose enrollments consist mainly of 
Negroes), it was considered necessary to over-represent these 
small enrollment sffoups in drawing the sample, so as to obtain 
enough responses to permit statistically significant statements 
about each group separately. Therefore, when the sample institu- 
tions were drawn to represent the smaller groups, the student 
population of the colleges included in the sample bore a greater 
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Percentage comparison of full-time undergraduate student respondents 
from 1 10 colleges with total undergraduate enrollment, 1052-53 
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proportion to the total student population than it did in the case 
of the groups containing a larger number of students. These 
matters are shown specifically in table II on the opposite page. 
With this qualification; the selection of institutions was on a sta- 
tistically random basis. 

In this manner 160 institutions were selected. Letters were 
sent to these institutions in the Spring of 1962 inviting them to 
participate in the study. A total of 60 were unable to partici- 
pate in the study or dropped out before its completion. The presi- 
dents Of the 110 participating institutions shown in table I, app^- 
dix B, ^^ere asked to appoint a coordinator, who took the respon- 
sibility* for the sizeable amount of work involved in drawing a 
sample of the student body within his institution, administering 
the questionnaires, receiving and editing the completed question- 
naires, and forwarding them to the Office of Education. 


DRAWING THi STUDENT SAMPLES 

In drawing a sample of the students at each of the cooperating 
institutions, the procedure was as follows: Each institutional co- 
ordinator made a random selection of names from enrollment rec- 
ords. The size of the sample bore the following relationship to 
the total undergraduate registration at the institution in the pre- 
vious academic year: 


. ^tudenta Dfirpltad. fall IG.^2 

Sbe of aunpl# 

Proportion of 
student body 

Number of 
students 

1 

1-199 
200*1,199 
1,200-2,999 
3,000<A.099 
5.100-0.999 
7.000-9.999 
10,000 or moro 

all 

varying 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/16 

' 1/20 

j 

1-199 
200 
200-500 
333-567 
425-563 
437-625 
500 or more 


It will be noted that the proportion of the student body parti- 
cipating varied inversely with' the size of the Jnstitution. This 
was necessary to assure that the daU from each institution, taken 
atone would permit statistically- significant statements about that 
institution. 

'In selecting the sample, all students were eliminated whoM 
speclW circumstances rendered their financial situation markedly ' 
different from that of the majority of the student body. These 
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included married students living with mates, part-time students, 
and those not enrolled for a full academic year in 1962-63. 

At each institution the coordinator 'distributed the question- 
naires to the students, and gave instructions and counsel for com- 
pleting them. In most cases a meeting was held at which the 
students were given assistance by college officials in filling in the 
information on tuition and fees. The students were given several 
weeks in which to complete the questionnaires, so that they could 
consult with their parents, especially on supplying information 
on family income and savings. . 

The coordinator kept in touch with the students, encouraged 
them to consult college counselors, to fill in the questionnaires 
completely and accurately, and to return them without exce^ive 
delay. 

When the coordinator returned the completed questionnaires 
to the Office of Education, they were edited by the staff of the 
Office to eliipinate those which were inadequately filled in, and to 
assure consistenc 5 j|in the interpretation of the expenditure and 
income items among the cooperating institutions. The data on 
the questionnaires were then transcribed to punched cards and 
the analysis was made which' forms the basis of the tables juid 
charts reproduced in this report. A total of 15,316 usable ques- 
tionnaires were received from the students included in the sample. 
This amounted to 7.3 pecent of the undergraduate, enrollment of 
the participating institutions. 


SOME NOTES ON INTERPRETING THE DATA 

In interpreting the data presented in this report, one should 
bear in mind the following limitations imposed by the character, 
scope, and method, of the study: 

1. The sampling procedure aimed at getting a representative 
small group of institutions and a small enough sample of studeute 
to be educationally sound and at the same time permit an admin- 
istratively and financially feasible project. This led to the under- 
and over-representing of student bodies explained in table II. 
Such a sample cannot, of course, be expected to be fully repre- 
sentative of the whole student population of the United States. 
The data do, however, embody information on the finances of a 
very large number of single, undergraduate students, drawn from 
every part of the country, and from colleges and universities of 
every size and t 3 rpe. It is believed to be adequate for the stu- 
dents it purports to represent. 
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2. Not all of the students in the sample returned satisfactorily 
completed quMtionnaires. To the extent that the group who did 
not do 80 dipred from the toUl student population at the partici- 
pating ii^itutions, the results are subject to an unknown bias. 

3. Th^ students who did not keep actual budget figures were 
ask^ to recall and project their expenses and income for the 
whole academic year 1962-53. Some students budgeted their 
year’s expenses, kept records of income and major expenses, but 
were obliged to resort to estimates for some items. Some ex- 
pose items encompassing many small expenditures, notably 
“snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco” and “recreation 
and entertainment,” are quite difficult to estimate, and may con- 
sistently be subject to over- or under-estimation. Also, items 
such as “clothing,” which embrace a smaller number of expendi- 
tures, are subject to sizeable error if the student failed to recall 
a single large item, or if he failed to include in his budget a major 
item purchased on the family’s charge account. 

4. The sample did not include the married student living with 
his or her spouse. It should, therefore, be borne in , mind that a 
not inconsequential segment of the undergraduate student popu‘ 
lation, with distinctive financial problems, was omitted from the 
study. 

6. Part-time students, and those registered for less than the 
full year, were omitted. Since many undergraduate students who 
find it difficult, to finance a college education resort to part-time 
or off-and-on college attendance in order to earn enough money 
to pay their way, the data omitted a part of the student population 
which should be kept in mind by college officials when consider- 
ing the financial problems of undergraduate students. 

6. The sample was linuted to undergraduate students. The 
problem of financing education beyond the college level is worthy 
of serious consideration, since the problems encountered by the 
undergraduate are often compounded as the educational process 
lengthens to 6 or 7 yearsi This study, however, did not deal with 
graduate and professional school Students. 

7. Several features of the questionnaire ipay^ave led to omis- 
sions or varying interpretation by the students: 
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(a) Students were directed to include amont? their ex- 
penses the cash value of room and board earned by working, 
and to include the same amounts under income. The stu- 
dent’s valuation of these items may have been subject to 
considerable variation. 

(b) When the questionnaires were edited, any cost indi- 
cated for room rent by a student living at his parents’ homo 
was deleted, on the grounds that it did not represent a cash 
outlay for the purpose of ^i^ending college. Likewise, the 
cost of meals eaten at the student's home was eliminated from 
the individual’s budget. 

(c) It was impossible to treat the cost of other meals in 
this way, since students living with their parents do ordinarily 
take some of their meals away from home. One cannot be 
sure, therefore, to what extent the cost of meals was reported 
in a consistent fashion by the students. Meals and other re- 
ported living costs of attending college may vary with the 
manner In which household costa are allocated between par- 
ents and student. 

(d) Studen^ who were charged a lump sum for two or 
more items listed in the questionnaire were asked to use 
their judgment in distributing the charge among these items. 
This problem arose mainly in connection with charges which 
encompassed two or more of the following: tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, room, and board. 

(e) The questionnaire did not distinguish between funds 
withdrawn from the parents’ long-term savings and those 
which came from trust funds for the student. While the 
student was asked to indicate loans from various organiza- 
tions, the questionnaire did not call for a separate listing of 
intra-family loans. 

(f) Those who want to estimate total costs for attending 
college should kebp in mind that most of the tables and 
graphs of this study are based on the mean total of current 
costs. More than half the students made capital expendi- 
tures (see table I. appendix B) which for tiiem averaged 
$163, and which amounted to $88 per student for the 16,316 
students who supplied the information compiled in table I. 

(g) Finally, it should be noted that the data refer to the 
academic year 1952-1963. As of 1967, there have been some 
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important changes in the picture. A number of institutions 
have increased their charges ^or tuition, fees, textbooks, and 
other Aids to stpdy. There have been changes in the cost 
of living elements, and it is also questionable whether the 
incomes of families w’ho send children to college have kept 
pace with the rising spiral of costs students must incur in 
attending college. 
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